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Romano, produced, however, some extraordinarily, elaborate 
and highly finished miniatures. According to Yasari, he spent 
nine years in executing twenty-six miniatures in a breviary of 
the Virgin for the Cardinal Alessandro Farnese, now in the 
Royal Library at Naples. And Mr. Humphreys tells us, in his 
Illuminated books of the Miidle Ages (with the beautiful illus- 
trations by Mr. Owen Jones), that a medal was struck in his 
honor. Attavante, a Florentine artist of the fifteenth century, 
was a very celebrated illuminator of MSS. A magnificent mis- 
sal which he illuminated for Matthias Corvinus, King of Hun- 
gary, is in the library at Brussels ; and the former regents of 
Belgium used to take their official oath upon it. 

The pigments employed were prepared with the greatest 
care ; and were commonly preserved by steeping small pieces of 
linen cloth in the liquid dyes — hence called " clothlet colors." 
When the colors were required for use a small portion of the 
cloth was cut off and placed in a shell containing water, and 
the tints were generally converted into " body colors " by the 
admixture of white, for we seldom find the shading transparent. 
The vehicle was egg, gum, or glne, dissolved in water, but 
usually diluted sufficiently to leave the surface dull and nnshin- 
ing. D'Agincourt, however, mentions some miniatures, the 
colors of which are insoluble in water ; and Dr. Dibdin states, 
in describing the illuminations of a MS. of the Codex Jnstinianus 
of the fourteenth century, that on close examination the colors 
appear to have been mixed up with a glossy material not un- 
like oil [?]. 

THE CRAYON. 

NEW YORK, MAY, 1860. 
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NATIONAL ACADEMY 07 DESIGN. 
Fikst Notice. 

The 35th annual exhibition of the National Academy of 
Design opened on the 12th nit. It contains 668 works of ArJ; 
by 261 artists ; there are 113 Figure-subjects, 255 Landscapes, 
12 Marines, 146 Portraits, 31 pictures of Animal Life, 28 Fruit- 
and-Flower subjects, 8 pieces of Sculpture, the balance consist- 
ing of engravings, sketches and architectural designs. The 
hanging committee have rejected over 150 works, always 
retaining, however, one work by every contributor when more 
than one was sent ; there are but very few exceptions to this 
rule. The arduous and thankless duty of hanging the pictures 
has been performed by the committee with commendable judg- 
ment and impartiality ; no exhibition in the world — certainly 
not in Europe — is hung with the same consideration for the 
rights of all.* One thing should be said of the present exhibi- 
tion — it does not fully represent our progress in Art during the 
past year.' Many admirable works painted this past winter in 
our city have been sent away or are otherwise unattainable. 

* In qualification of our remark we would mention one case of 
hanging, where the artist has reasonable ground for complaint — May's 
" Columbus' First Idea of the New World ;" whatever the merits of 
this picture may be, it is hung too high considering the artist's repu- 
tation, and the circumstance of his being abroad. Again, why 
should any gentleman's portrait be on the line ? Nos. 430 and 481 
might have been placed elsewhere. No. 460 is another instance of 
questionable hanging. 



Kensett, Chnrcb, Gray, Edmonds, Hicks, Rossiter and Cropsey, 
who have all contributed important works to exhibitions for 
the past five years, and who have all been actively employed, 
send nothing. When we add to the works by these gentlemen 
not sent, other superior works also not sent by artists who do 
contribute, it will be readily seen the exhibition might have 
been more interesting and illustrative of onr Art-progress. 
Notwithstanding these drawbacks, the collection is a fine one, 
and quite satisfactory to every genuine lover of Art. 

On entering the rooms, the visitor stops first before the draw- 
ings in crayon, pencil and water color arranged in the first gal- 
lery. Amongst the most attractive of these are a series by 
Saintin, including a head of M. de Montholon, a small three- 
quarter length figure, and a profile portrait of Madame Gassier, 
both in crayon ; also a child's head. In truth of character and 
refinement of execution these drawings are not often surpassed. 
One of Saintin's choice works is a pastel-drawing, called " The ■ 
Toilet," in which the drawing of the femme de chamibre't head 
and drapery may be pointed to as a fine example of artistic 
skill. Babbt's heads of Whittier and the artist Ames, are 
fine specimens of portraiture, and his drawing of " The Mother- 
less " will deservedly command attention. A head of Mignot, by 
Rowse, is one of this artist's standard productions ; it may be 
cited as an example of the true ideal in portrait Art. Fine as 
the male heads of Rowse are, we regret that he has not some 
female subject, in order that the difficulties of his art as well as 
the triumphs of his genius might be more fully demonstrated. 
J. W. Hill contributes a number of pen, oil, and water-color 
drawings, remarkable for conscientions stndy. Euu Maky 
Gove has in this room five heads of marked excellence, which 
are superior to any previous work ; we would indicate '•'Ap- 
ples, Sir," as the best one. Some clever pencil designs by 
Lumly, and several admirable works by amateurs, will not be 
overlooked, such as a "Sundown," by Faxooneb, views by* 
Bayard Taylob, a water-color composition by Panton, pencil 
drawings by Miss Colman, and' a series of water-color drawings 
by M. de Tbobbiand. MoLenan contributes two pen-drawings, 
full of humor, and Mayeb, of Baltimore, a crayon head of a 
a Jester of great^merit. Several architectural drawings are of 
interest, among which is a fine perspective view of Christ 
Church, Brooklyn, by Mould. One attraction of this gallery 
is the sculpture by Launt Thompson, consisting of the medal- 
lions of " L' Allegro"" " II Penseroso," and a bust of a boy. The 
bnst is particularly beantiful, what we would call a master- 
piece; the drapery is simple and the expression is as refined as 
one could desire to see ; this bust is very elaborately executed, 
but its finish does not interfere with or seem to be more in the 
artist's mind than the sentiment of his subject. We would call 
attention also to the three compositions in the passage-way 
leading to the sixth gallery, by Rogkbs, which are admirable 
examples of humorous character. 

In the fifth gallery we find the most important examples of 
landscape Art. First among them is, "Base of the Rocky 
Mountains," by Biebstadt. This large picture, over eight feet 
in length, shows at the first glance the work of a powerful 
hand. The point of view is well selected, the topographical 
features are rendered with great accuracy, all the details of trees 
and table-land, and of the mountains are admirably drawn; the 
objects that enliven the scene, such as the herds of buffalo and 
Indian hunters in the foreground, are true in aotion and charac- 
ter, and are appropriately introduced ; the composition is good, 
and the effects and gradation of atmosphere ab,p,w fine taste and 
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excellent management; we recognize as we contemplate the 
magnificent panorama before ns a faithful artistic transcript of 
a beautiful and peculiar aspect of natural scenery. We would 
make one remark respecting the color of this picture, we 
should like to see less of the stereotyped Dusseldorf system 
of color. In every other respect the picture is a remark- 
able work, indicating resources and feeling which may well 
be employed npon a higher order of landscape than a faithful 
view. In " Lamona," by Mignot, adjoining Bierstadt's picture, 
we have a brilliant sunset in South America, its coloring reveal- 
ing the full strength of the palette. " Harvesting," a pendant 
to the foregoing, is more subdued. " Twilight in tho Tropics " 
is a more quiet landscape, presenting some admirable painting of 
tropical foliage. In the last two pictures the moon might be 
"shorn of its beams" without injury to the effect of either. 
Gotord gives us this year five pictures, of which " Wilder- 
ness " is the largest. A delicate rendering of atmospheric beauty 
characterizes this work as it does indeed all his works. " The 
Coming Bain" is of a different sentiment. Here the distant 
mountains are enveloped in rain instead of glowing in sunset 
light; the ashy hue of the clouds, peculiar to a summer shower, 
is rendered with great truth and effectiveness. Hdbbaed, in 
"Mansfield Mountain at Sundown," shows what he can do 
with nature on a large scale. This picture is acknowledged to 
be one of the best landscapes exhibited, as well as a marked 
advance upon any of this artist's previous efforts. There is a 
repose about it that we feel to be of the true poetic stamp. 
J. M. Habt has a landscape which manifests his usual skill, but 
not so forcibly as we have seen it in former works, and among 
them " Placid Lake," which is one of the landscapes we regret 
not to find in this exhibition. A small picture called " Sunday 
Afternoon — Berkshire Co., Mass.," is, however, one of his 
most charming productions. W. Habt contributes " October's 
Golden Hours," a warm, sunny ideal of autumnal aspects, and 
several small gems, in which the usual graces of his style and 
feeling are, if anything, more conspicuous. We would instance 
the " Children on the Shore," and " Castle Bock at ebb tide." 
Casilbab has two compositions, " June " and " Alpine Lake," 
the latter showing a group of Swiss mountain-summits reflected 
in the light of a setting sun. The former is the most attractive 
tons. We regard "June" as a superior work of landscape 
art. It is one of those pictures which has both foreground and 
distance, wherein the first is not sacrificed or neglected, because 
it is easier to treat the latter and let the rest go. The two 
trees are well conceived and thoroughly drawn, and the dis- 
tance is broadly and truly generalized ; the artist evidently exe- 
cuted this work with a full comprehension of his subject in all 
its parts. The luminous sky and the feeling of space which we 
are sensible of in "June," and its cheerful aspect generally, 
make it a beautiful poetic symbol of the season. A remarkable 
study from nature by Biohabds, called " The Golden Bod and 
Blackberry," in the third gallery, and a study from nature by 
G. L. Bbown (No. 510), and others by Hope, should be 
examined. Bellows is represented by "Forest Life— a Penob- 
scot Encampment," and the "Haymakers' Ford," two fine 
compositions ; the figures, particularly the group in the latter, 
are skillfully introduced. In this picture if the reflections in 
the perfectly calm water were better defined, its effect would be 
improved. In Whitbedge's landscapes we have the aspects of 
foreign scenery, treated with remarkable fidelity and with a 
degree of repose in harmony with the sentiment of the locali- 
ties portrayed. The Oampagna is less impressive on account 



of its color; "The Ampitheatre at Tusculnm" will perhaps 
please most. Gat contributes eight works, representing passages 
of coast scenery ; they are quiet in color, of a cool, si] very grey, 
and very truthful. Their merits are likely to be overlooked 
by the side of pictures strong in effect and color, as is the case 
with all delicate Art in our exhibitions. Gignoux has a compo- 
sition called " Spring," one of his happiest efforts ; Inness has 
a number of well-painted compositions, of which "Morning," 
a large landscape, is perhaps the best ; this work exhibits skillful 
execution, and fine feeling for color. Several small works reflect 
the same mastery of these artistic qualities. Jerome Thompson 
sustains his reputation in "Lake Candacia." Of the landscapes 
by younger members of the profession, Moobe shows rapid pro- 
gress "In the Catskills." The bluff on the right is beautifully 
painted, also the logs and the roots in the foreground. There 
is a fine poetic feeling in the picture. Wust contributes several 
works remarkable for execution and good drawing. "Lake 
Scene" and "A Windy Day" are effective works. Bbistol 
has among his works a view from Llewellyn Park, and Wak- 
ben three interesting studies from nature. MoEntee, in 
" Autumn Leaves," has made a great advance upon any former 
work; its drawing, color and execution are admirable; the sen- 
timent of the season is very happily embodied. A " Winter- 
night " is equally true. These landscapes lead us to expect fine 
things in the future. Boughton is represented by a " Snow- 
scene," which maintains his reputation. Haseltinb con- 
tributes six works, of which the "Coast of Naples" and 
" Oetia" best express his powers. His pictures are well drawn, 
show good taste in composition and a delicate feeling, all of 
which rare merits would be more impressive if the Dusseldorf 
system of color did not interfere with them. The nullifying 
influence of color is again apparent in Sonntag's pictures, as for 
instance in "The Eagle's Home.*' Welsoh sends two land- 
scapes of merit, and Nelson, an amateur, a "View from Hyde 
Park," in which there is some masterly work; the middle- 
distance and background are especially fine. Nichols con- 
tributes a " Sunset " and " Mounts Jefferson and Adams," both 
being well drawn and effective. Scydam has two coast scenes ; 
"Beverly Beach" being the one most illustrative of his taste; 
the distance in this picture is charming. We conclude Qur 
present notice with a "Moonlight," by Cbanoh, the sentiment 
of which is very successfully rendered ; this picture is the best 
Mr. Cranch has contributed for many years. 

domestic abt gossip. 
Charleston. — Of the Carolina Art Association, we glean 
some particulars from the Charleston Mercury. " The commit- 
tee appointed to increase the list of annual subscribers, has 
reported four hundred and seventeen names, exclusive of those 
who had signified their intention to decline. This constitutes 
an annual income of four thousand one hundred and seventy 
dollars. The committee reported that they had been met with 
so much good feeling by the citizens toward this enterprise, 
that they had really been greatly encouraged as to its future 
success." Fifteen hundred dollars have been appropriated to 
the purchase of pictures in addition to those already bought by 
the Association, among which are Irving's picture of "Sir 
Thomas More on his way to Execution," and " Jacob blessing 
his Sons " — we believe by the same artist. We are rejoiced to 
chronicle the success of this Association,, and crave further 
knowledge of its proceedings. 

Cincinnati. — A new paper devoted to Art has made its ap- 
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pearance in Cincinnati, called " The Sketch Clnb." The first 
number contains a lithograph representing the Clnb on an ex- 
cursion. Pipes, cigars and sketching boxes indicate a " good 
time," also the giant trunk and limbs of a chestnut tree at the 
base of which one of the party " sits and smokes and smokes 
and draws " a fellow member, while another, a little distance 
off, sketches the tree, the rest standing by and watching pro- 
ceedings. Au rette, we give the following as the latest and 
most authentic report of art-doings in Cincinnati : which is 
uppermost in the struggle between Art and photography, our 
readers may decide for themselves. 

Beard has just finished a picture of an owl, and if any one wishes 
to see the " Auld Bird," we mean the picture, not Beard, he can do 
so by going to Wiswell's. We understand he contemplates another 
Emigrant picture the coming summer. 

Frankenstein is making a study of a family group. Be is the only 
portrait painter in town, we believe, who has never been guilty of 
paiuting photographs. He has at his room some very fine studies 
of Niagara Falls. 

Eaton has lately taken up his quarters at Gard's Gallery, No 106 
West Fourth street, where he is sacrificing himself principally to 
photographs, occasionally painting a portrait. We believe he con- 
templates turning his attention to figure pieces and landscapes. We 
hope to see his redemption. Webber is also at this establishment. 
Of this artist we have high hopes, as we know bim to be imbued 
with the true spirit of Art. 

Welsch, who has been sojourning amongst us for tbe last six 
months, has just completed another sunset, which is intended for 
the exhibition of the National Academy. It has bis peculiar glow- 
ing effect very happily rendered. 

Buncanson has, we learn, just completed another landscape, but 
we have not seen it. 

Young has a very clever picture in Peters' window, opposite the 
Post-office. This young man has been well trained, but we would 
advise him to go to nature and keep there. We would also say to 
another young man who gives much promise, Mr. Lindsay, that he 
should do the same thing. Woo her earnestly and modestly, as you 
would a bride, and her dewy eye will sparkle with a lustre you have 
never yet seen— her face will beam with smiles that will kindle your 
spirits ; and every rustle of her garments will be a new inspiration, 
which shall make your canvas glow with life, beauty and originality. 

Aubury is devoting himself entirely to photograph painting. The 
same can be said of Smith, Quick, Rousseau, Wickersham and Straus, 
who are at Porter's. We understand that Mr. Quick has been 
making some very good studies of skies, which would indicate that 
this gentleman is capable of doing something higher than painting 
photographs. 

Miller is in Alexandria, Louisiana, where we hope he is realizing 
abundance of wealth whatever he may be doing for reputation. 

We hope to make a more extended notice next number. 

Clbaveland. — A report of the operations of a Sketch Club 
given in the Oleaveland Plain Dealer, shows what is doing in 
Art in that city. The Club, says the Plain Dealer, " is a de- 
cided triumph. From ten to fifteen original sketches are pre- 
sented at each meeting, and a very marked advancement is 
apparent. The last subject was ' Tempest,' which brought out 
individual ideality well. One represents full cheeked Boreas 
raising the wind — Aquarius emptying his jar of water, while 
Jove with thunder bursting from one hand, holds the zigzag 
thunderbolts in the other, and throws a most terrific look upon 
a devoted bark seen in the distance under bare poles. This 
sketch is by a man. One lady has represented a miniature 
tempest in a washtub, in which a child floats his little boat, 
when the house-dog, in lapping the water agitates the water 



and raises " tempestuous waves." A social tempest represents 
one of the stern lords of creation as having removed from his 
wife her guitar and novel, while she throws herself upon the 
sofa and raises the nsnal white flag of truce to her eyes, and 
the dog on his own account, catching the inspiration of the mo- 
ment, raises a tempest with the high backed cat. The tempest 
in a teapot, a horse and rider caught in a tempest, a tempest 
on a prairie, lovyers " taking no note of him " caught in a tem- 
pest, the devoted wife standing on the beach with hand raised 
to her forehead to aid her sight, while she peers through the 
darkening tempest at the scarcely perceptible bark in which 
her heart and hopes are anchored, and other meritorious 
sketches are among the last. The next subject, at Hoyt's, is 
Temptation." 

Boston. — The AthensBnm exhibition will open in June under 
the direction of Mr. Ordway. Contributions are solicited. 
L. E. Menger & Co. are the agents in New York. 

A correspondent says further: "You very well know the 
peculiar mania of Boston folks in their enthusiasm over Wash- 
ington Allston. This seutiment is genuine, no doubt, and per- 
haps justifiable, but the public are treated to very poor evi- 
dences of it. The Athenaeum exhibition, a few weeks open, 
contains a picture by the Cambridge master now seen for the 
first time. " St. Peter delivered from Prison " is the title, and 
while one cannot resist the feeling that there was a noble con- 
ception in the mind of the artist brought home to you by its 
great breadth of design, and rare delicacy in execution, yet, as 
in many of his works that I have seen, the painful evidences of 
the artist's inability to embody these conceptions in a satisfac- 
tory material form, are too apparent. An effort is being made 
to collect a few of Allston's best pictures and have them exhi- 
bited in yonr city. 

"There are a number of fine pictures in the Athensenm 
exhibition, by Gay, Bierstadt, Greene, Hall and others, but the 
chief attraction is the large room devoted entirely to the paint- 
ings and drawings of George L. Brown. With plenty of space 
and a good light, they show to much better advantage than in 
New York. Brown is a Boston boy, and between the critics 
and the public, they have managed to get np quite a furore 
over him. The last of our ' Artist's Receptions ' came off a few 
days since. The looking at pictures upon such occasions is con- 
sidered of the least importance, I believe. A doable reason 
prevented snch a pleasure to those so disposed; there were 
very few pictures on the walls, and those rather indifferent ; 
but the elegant hall was filled with numbers of very beautiful 
women, whose tasteful dress and charming faces banished all 
notions of canvases and gilt frames. I have seen T. Ball's 
statuette model for the monument of ' The Minute Man,' to be 
placed near the battle-ground in Lexington. It is full of action 
and vigor, tells its story at a glance, and is splendidly modelled. 
Ball's efforts continue to increase his high reputation as a 
sculptor. I must not close this letter without referring to a 
Mrs. Darrah, who promises to earn something more than a 
local reputation, judging from numerous landscapes of rare 
sentiment, that I have seen, painted by her." 

Baltimoee. — The Allston Association is to hold an exhibi- 
tion in the month of May, as announced in the advertisement in 
our columns. Artists who have works to contribute to it may 
notify Mr. Snedecor, the agent of the Association in this city, 
who will send for and forward their works to Baltimore free of 
charge. There are many good friends of Art in Baltimore, 
men of intelligence, wealth and activity, who, if artists will 
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assist them by sending works to the exhibitions they get np, 
will help artists in return. Art possesses bnt little interest for 
onr community if left to take care of itself, and those who are 
willing to assume the cares and responsibility which catering 
for the community implies, ought to. be encouraged promptly 
and energetically. 

Chicago. — Volk is engaged upon several busts of distin- 
guished men, among which we find a bust of Rev. Dr. Patterson, 
Hon. Isaac N. Arnold and Hon. Abraham Lincoln, spoken of 
with commendation. 

St. Loots. — In a few days, says a correspondent, the annual 
election takes place, when it is the intention of the Academy to 
bring in immediately and without reserve, the most prominent 
painters as academicians and others as associates. The rooms for 
exhibition purposes, three in number, are as fine as could be de- 
sired ; they are about 25 x 35 feet each. The side walls are 
stripped with plank about five inches wide and two feet apart 
running horizontally (for hanging purposes), and the remainder 
is filled in with plaster, the whole making a neat flush wall. 
The ceilings will be frescoed in plain molding or panels. The 
schools will not commence until fall, the funds having been ex- 
hausted. Everything so far has been paid for, in all amounting, 
to upward of seven thousand dollars ; pretty good, is it not, 
for a western town not a century old I The promoters of the 
affair purpose raising, through honorary memberships, a con- 
siderable amount of funds, which effort will, no doubt, be 
handsomely responded to by our citizens, who feel a lively inter- 
est in the success of the Academy. The portrait painters are 
full of business. Mr. Meeker, from Louisville, has come to 
reside here. Wimer comes out strong with an unusually spirited 
composition of a "Buffalo Hunt " under a morning light. He 
also has a fine pastel of a Sioux war party resting on a Eiver 
Bank. Mr. McDonald, an amateur sculptor, has given up mer- 
cantile pursuits and become a professional artist ; his bust of 
McDowall, the anatomist, is excellent. Cogswell, Boyle, Co- 
nant, Brown, Bradish, De Franca, all find plenty to do in por- 
trait. Barbee is here with his " Coquette ;" he has a number 
of orders, and talks of a permanent residence here. Miss 
Hosmer's " Puck," and Hubard's bronze statue, after Houdon's 
Washington, are on exhibition. 

New Yobk. — The friends and pupils of the School of Design 
for Women, now forming an important department of the 
Cooper Union, under the direction of Professor T. Addison 
Richards, held a reception at the Cooper Institute on the even- 
ing of the 19th ult Its success must have been very gratifying to 
all concerned. The trustees generously gave the public rooms 
up to the pupils for the evening, and they were filled to over- 
flowing. The coup (Pail presented in the wide galleries of the 
reading room, thronged with thousands of visitors, the known 
and the unknown, the celebrated, and especially the beautiful, 
was a remarkable artistic tableau of itself. One might well be 
pardoned for overlooking the sketches, drawings, paintings and 
engravings that were displayed for inspection in the adjoin- 
ing suite of rooms. These, however, received a full share 
of attention, exciting not only admiration at their intrinsic 
merits, but wonder at the results accomplished in the few years 
of the institution's existence. The ladies who have so patiently 
watched over the -growth of this school are entitled to the best 
acknowledgments of the public, and assuredly of all who take 
an interest in Art. 



Mb. Cbopsxy's last work is thus alluded to in an English' 
paper : 

They who know the aspect of nature in the autumn in England 
only, have no notion of the glorious garb she elawhere puts on at 
that time. In America, the woods are all ablaze. America's own 
poet, a great one, has sung the glories of the season : 

There is a beautiful spirit breathing now 
Its mellow richness on the cluster'd trees, 
And from a beaker full of richest dyes, 
Ponrlng new glory on the autumn woods, 
And dipping In warm light the pillar'd clouds. 
— — — — — And In the vales 
The genUe wind, a sweet and passionate wooer, 
Hisses the blushing leaf and stirs up life 
Within the solemn woods of ash deep crimson'd, 
And silver beech, and maple yellow-leaved. 
Where autumn, like a faint old man, sits down 
By the wayside a-weary. 

Mr. J. F. Cropsey, of Kensington-gate, one of the best of the 
American landscape painters, has just now completed a large pic- 
ture, which conveys truthfully the aspect of " Autumn on the Hud- 
son River," and this, therefore, is the title he gives to it. The scene 
depicted is about sixty miles from New York city, and in the neigh- 
borhood of West Point. The sun, on the descent, has flooded the 
river with light on the horizon. In the foreground on either side, 
and elsewhere, are trees of great richness, showing the Indian sum- 
mer — the sugar maple, hemlock, scarlet oak and birch. On the left 
is a pool or water amongst the stems ; and near it a party of sports- 
men, who have been shooting blue jays, (!) repose beneath a tree. 
Iu the middle distance is seen Cornwall. The sky is finely painted, 
and the whole picture is pervaded with a delicious calm, soothing to 
tired minds, notwithstanding the startling brilliancy of some of the 
foliage, showing how — 

■ When the silver habit of the clouds 

Comes down upon the antumn sun, and with 
A sober gladness the old year takes np 
His bright inheritance of golden fruits, 
A pomp and pageant fill the splendid scene. 

Mr. Cropsey's picture should take its place in one of our collec- 
tions as a truthful and charming transcript of transatlantic nature, 
and, moreover, it would make an admirable engraving. 

CONFESSIONS OF AN ABTIBT. 

[We are glad to hear again from our friend, Flake White, in 
the following letters. Having had no intelligence of him for the 
past three years, we supposed him lost — at least to Art if not 
to the world. It seems, however, that he is still a struggling 
" brother of the brush," and as frank in relating his experience 
as he is persevering in that which leads to it.] 

New Tobk, April 10th, 1880. 
Dear Crayon: 

Since my last letter I have taken a long southern tour, a por- 
trait painting excursion, and having put a great many planters 
on canvas and stored my portfolio with sketches of southern 
scenery and life, have returned to New York with some money 
in my pockets, possibly more skill in my art, and surely an 
increased stock of confidence. After wandering so far, it is de- 
lightful to get back to this stirring centre of all that gives 
interest to life. I have passed through much that was charm- 
ing during my western and southern travels. I have seen 
those gorgeous sunsets pouring a flood of color over the 
far stretching prairies, rich with' flowers and waving grass ; 
great forests of stately pine, and vast rivers rushing on to the 
south with busy crowds of young, daring adventurers seeking 
fortune at the ends of the earth ; but nothing can rival the dear 
old city of Manhattan with her silvery bay and majestic river, 
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lier ever-changing fleets of slipping and craft from every clime — 
her living throng of gay and busy people of every language and 
complexion, and her hearty, racy and generous society. I mast 
confess I love even the very dust and stones of New York. 

Hunting up old friends after a long absence is an interesting, 
though often a sad employment. Of my old associates I found 
some had removed to distant places — two or three had gone to 
Europe. One was in Paris, and had sent home a large picture 
with paint thickly plastered on in the style of Couture ; another 
had studied at Home, and showed how stimulating to originality 
and invention is a residence there by shipping to New York 
two pictures, one a brigand in a brown cloak piping before an 
image of the Madonna, and the other a Rebecca at the Well, 
both of them nicely smoothed and softly browned in the style 
of Raphael's Fornarina. One was quietly resting in Greenwood 
after a life of toil and bitter disappointment. 

I left one careless, happy dog painting very flimsy por- 
traits, mostly of bare-necked ladies on ovals with cloudy back- 
grounds and splendid ermine tippets quite dreamily hinted at — 
who was fond of fashionable society and wrote poetical scraps 
for magazines — I found he had married a rich widow, owned a 
pretty villa and farm on the Hudson, and had a studio in town 
as well ; was painting very magnificent views, mostly moon- 
lights or twilights to avoid detail, and was up to his eyes in 
fancy portraits of aristocratic people; most of these were in 
ovals, with die-away cloudy backgrounds, and with bits of 
white satin or ermine slightly revealed from a waste of fog. I 
called on my old friend, Paradise Smith, the engraver, to con- 
sult with him about bringing out a splendidly engraved work 
illustrative of southern scenery from my own drawings. " Capi- 
tal idea," he said. " Would sell amazingly in the South." He 
called afterwards to see the drawings, and shrugged his shoul- 
ders on finding they were only feeble outlines in my pocket 
book. " That won't do, Flake," he said ; " there is no effect, 
no making out, nothing to get hold of." " Very true," I said, 
" but that is easily managed ; get some first-rate artist to paint 
effective pictures from these hints. Hand them over to Kensett, 
Hart, Church, Durand and others, and then bring out the work 

as SOUTHEBN SoENEKY, BY FLAKE WHITE, ENGRAVED BY PABA- 

dise Smith, in large letters : and if the names of the assistants 
are necessary at all, let them appear in small type. In this 
way, my dear fellow, we may patronize these able men, benefit 
the arts, and reap a harvest of fame and profit." Smith shook 
his head doubtfully, but remarked that he had known many a 
splendid and profitable print bearing the name of a noted en- 
graver, all the merit of which was due to some unknown clever 
boy in the workshop. 

But I must go on to tell you that just before leaving the 
South, I finished a large group of Hon. Jefferson Keggs and 
family. Mr. Keggs is a planter of wealth, a speculator in 
tobacco and an ex-member of Congress. To characterize his 
position fully, I ventured on a large canvas, and boldly original 
accessories. I represented him seated in the midst of his 
family, in a chair of heroic proportions (the crimson plush of 
which I found it difficult to subordinate to the coat), and imme- 
diately behind his head a massive Doric column, emblematic of 
his being a pillar of the State. On one side I toadied in a 
background of cotton in full growth, on the other the wharves 
of a city with bales and casks ; and to more fully convey his 
special bias, I placed on- a table a box of cigars, and one smoking 
in his hand. In the other hand I painted a voluminous roll 
inscribed with the famous speech by which he convulsed the 



House, saved the Union, and made the name of Keggs immor- 
tal. This picture I forwarded, via Mobile, to the National 
Academy with a note to the Secretary, in which I presumed 
the Academy would willingly defray the charges of freight to 
secure an important work. Soon after my arrival, however, I 
was shocked by the express agent calling with the bill, $18 50, 
which he said the secretary had refused to pay. The next day 
came a note stating " that though my work might be of great 
value to the Academy, yet, as there was no authority to pay 
expenses except for members, or for those to whom circulars 
had been sent, he was under the necessity of declining, and was 
with great respect, my obedient servant," etc., etc. 

This was mortifying enough, but I consoled myself with 
reflecting on the admiration the picture would receive from the 
public, and the numerous " first-rate notices " the press would 
give me, and in imagination saw the hanging-committee stand- 
ing around it in pleased astonishment, pointing out its various 
beauties, and secretly resolving to introduce into their own com* 
positions the novel features of its treatment. In anticipation of 
-my triumph, and by way of more completely securing it, I 
resolved to give a little sapper in my room, and accordingly 
invited Paradise Smith, and a member of the Academy who 
was on the hanging-committee, one or two of the associates, and 
several hangers on of the daily papers whom I knew to be 
writers of art-items, and not averse to oysters and champagne. 
The landlady of whom I leased a third floor for studio and 
lodgings, entered with alacrity into my ideas, and bustled about 
in concert with my wife and children, to pat things into nice 
order for the occasion. A few extra chairs were brought up 
from the good lady's own sitting-room, sundry mysterious arti- 
cles of female dress were removed from hooks in the bed-room 
and stowed in closets, and the dressing bureau was adorned 
with a clean white cover and a bouquet of flowers. A serious 
consultation was held about where the table should be set, at 
which end should be placed the stewed, at which the raw, 
where the salad should go and where the sandwiches; how 
many bottles of champagne should be unwired and how many 
more should be ready in reserve ; and my wife came very near 
quarrelling with our good landlady about the placing of a plate 
of pickles, and what should balance it on the other corner ; but 
all was at last amicably settled. Toward evening two or three 
notes of declinature came in ; one of them from the N. A. mem- 
ber of hanging committee, "regretting that unexpected delays 
in the arrangement of the pictures would prevent his having 
the promised pleasure," etc. "We had a pleasant time, however ; 
the oysters were pronounced superior, especially the raw, which 
from their rare merits, soon gave out. My sketches of heads 
and southern life looked well in the evening light, and my half- 
finished composition of the Landing of the Pilgrims, placed on 
an easel in an obscure corner of the stndio, was warmly eulo- 
gized by Bickers, of the Morning Post. - " Your success," cried 
he, " my dear Flake, in so many walks of Art, quite surprises 
me : your large picture will be sure to attract notice at the 
Academy ; all that is necessary is, that public attention should 
be called to your merits, and whatever I can do (here he filled 
a goblet with champagne) to advance your interests, rely upon 
ine." At this moment there was a noise on the stairway, loud 
voices, the tread of heavy feet, and something knocking against 
the wall and banisters. Presently the door opened and two 
porters labored in with my large group brought back from the 
Academy — rejected. O misery and horror ! There it was, and 
no illusion. My heart sickened and sank within me. There 
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was Jefferson Keggs larger than life, the doric column, arm- 
chair and all. The porters wiped their brows. "The frame 
got badly broke, sir — bnt it wasn't done by us; it was very 
badly packed; it got loose in the box, sir — and a nail tore 
through the gentleman's leg ; bnt it's easy mended, and we're 
brought yon some of the pieces of the frame." " Why wasn't 
the picture hung?" I faltered out. "Why, sir, we've had 
great trouble this year ; we couldn't find room for all, though 
there are many worse than this hung up." The other porter, 
who was in a noted gilding establishment, said encouragingly, 
" The trouble has been the frame, sir, we couldn't make it fit — 
the moldings stuck out and threw 6uch a shadow over the 
other pictures — if you had only ordered one of our patterns, 
sir I" Bickers, who had meantime swallowed an oyster or two 
and another glass of wine, broke in : " Too bad, Flake — never 
mind, its an abominable injustice, we must write down the 
Academy ! Courage, my dear fellow — sorry to go, but another 
engagement — good night;" and in a few moments all were 
gone but ray kind friend, Smith, who shook me by the hand 
sympatliizingly ; "You must bear up," said he, "and revenge 
yourself by doing something really great; I have seen many 
worse things on the Academy walls, but there are decided 
faults in this, and you will do far better things yet." My wife, 
dear girl, set it all down to jealousy. " The hanging committee 
are afraid of yon," she said, her eyes flashing ; " they don't 
dare to give yonr genius a fair chance. Send your picture to 
Snedecor's window, in Broadway, and see how it will be ad- 
mired ! I wouldn't care three straws for all the academies in 
America." " Nonsense, my dear!" I growled, " the picture is a 
failure." I could have cried like a child, but my pride was 
roused, and so was my ambition. I vowed I would yet do 
great things ; and having passed a feverish night, I find myself 
better an£— yours, Flake Whitk. 

N*wT0H£, April 13. 
Dear Crayon: 

Since my last, some new incidents have occurred concerning 
the rejected Keggs family group. 

In the garish light of the morning my picture looked rather 
hard and ugly. The dust had evidently never been brushed 
from it since the box was opened — the heavy scrolls of the 
frame were badly shattered — the black marks of huge fingers 
were distinct on the burnished gilding, and the ragged edges 
stuck out from the rent the envious nail had made iu Keggs' 
pantaloons. A bad headache did not mend the matter ; but 1 
polished up the surface, stood it in a favorable light, looked at 
it with my head turned sidewise, and was convinced that, 
though it had faults, it was a clever thing ; that injustice had 
been done, and that, bad as it was, it was better than half the 
works of some of the hanging committee. After a cup of strong 
coffee, I roused up and resolved to call on some prominent 
members of the Academy and demand explanations. Having 
had a slight acquaintance with the Vice-President, Mr. Cum- 
raings, when I was a student in the life school, I determined to 
beard the lion in his den, and call on him at once. I proceeded 
to the building in which the Academy schools are held, mounted 
the stairs, my indignation rising at every step, and knocked 
boldly at the door. For some time there was no answer. The 
professor is probably engaged with pupils, I thought ; another 
knock, rather louder ; now a slow step approaches— the door 
opens, and a dusty, feeble old porter appears. " Can I see the 
Vice-President, Mr. Cummings?" "He is not in, sir, uuless 
he's np in the council-room." I went up two flights of stairs 



to a sort of loft or garret, and the door of the council-room 
being open I looked in, but found no one : on the loDg table 
were a few torn catalogues, a plate of biscuit and cheese and 
some cigars. The book-cases seemed mostly empty, and on top 
of them loads of Academic portraits stowed away, six deep, and 
grey with the dust of years. I noticed a head of Cole mostly 
covered up, and seeming to groan with the weight of Church, 
which pressed upon his breast, and flicks' head leaned hard on 
Inman's shoulder. I turned to the antique school. The statues 
peered out in the dim light ; there were a few drawing boards 
— no students; and the statue of the Supplicant seemed to 
stretch his arms in vain for deliverance from neglect. I has- 
tened down and marched direct to the residence of Mr. Cum- 
mings, a splendid brown-stone mansion up town. He received 
me with a courteous but grave dignity. " To what am I indebted 
for the honor of this visit?" inquired he, with an air of semi- 
military etiquette. " My picture, which yon saw at the Acade- 
my, of the Keggs family, has been rejected, and I called to 

ask " " Excuse me, Mr. Flake White, I was not aware of 

your having sent such a picture. I have not attended the 
meetings of the hanging committee. My department is chiefly 
financial at present. I should advise your calling on the Secre- 
tary, Mr. Stearns— good morning, sir ;" and a kindly shake of 
the hand, a polite smile and a significant movement toward 
the door ended this interview. I was soon at the secretary's 
room in Tenth street ; he was at the easel, and a lady was sit- 
ting to him witli a profusion of curls. "I called to know 
the reason why my large picture is not hung." I fancied I saw 
a smile creeping over the lady's face. Mr. Stearns maintained 
a solemn, even a deeply sympathizing air. "Keally, sir, I 
regret that I cannot give you any information — if you will call 
on the Corresponding Secretary, Mr. Bichards — I am sorry my 
engagements prevent my asking you to stay longer." A simi- 
lar movement toward the door, a reservedly respectful mili- 
tary bow, sent me to the street. 

I rushed to the Cooper Institute, and mounting the endless 
flight of stairs did not allay my agitation. I found the Secre- 
tary surrounded by several eager, discontented people; one 
complaining that his worst picture had been hung and his best 
sent home; 'another vowing he would withdraw his historical 
work which was placed over a door in the lobby ; another was 
asking for a ticket to the private view for a family of thirteen ; 
another was stating that his picture of a bunch of radishes was 
hung down near the floor and under an enormous blue water- 
fall and was completely killed. I saw that the Secretary was 
hard pressed, but he remained as calm and qniet as a lamb. As 
soon as I began to state my case, he said " He had nothing to do 
with thearraogeraent, only as Corresponding Secretary he had to 
communicate the result, and if I wished to address the council, I 
could do so through him. Individually he could do nothing." I 
resolved to see the President himself. Surely, I thought, the" 
amiable Dnrand will see that justice is done. I was ushered to 
his studio, and found him putting the last touches to a large 
landscape — a forest scene of giant beeches and maples, with 
slight openings to a sunlit distance of mountain gorge. The 
moss-grown branches overhung a rapid stream whose clear 
waters ran, now sparkling, and now in deepest shade, among 
grey rocks and tangled roots. He appeared delicate and weary, 
and did not rise from his chair, but gave me a kindly smile and 
a cordial shake of the hand. " I am sorry to hear your picture 
has been rejected. I have not seen it — a bad cold has kept me 
from the hanging ; but I hear there was merit in your picture — 
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though they say it was rather crude, and the figures not well 
drawn. Don't be discouraged. Study the perspective of your 
backgrounds more carefully ; draw the hands and features with 
more truth, and seek more harmony of color. You will do 
much better things." I thanked the President, was grateful for 
the lesson, and touched by the frankness and kindness of his 
tone, I walked back to my lodgings, softened and humbled. 
I was beginning to think there was no help for the past ; bnt 
for the future — study, earnest, persevering study was what I 
needed. 1 found Paradise Smith waiting. "I have been to 
see Gray," he said, " to inquire about your picture." " Tell me 
what he said," cried I. Smith hesitated. " Oome, old fellow," 
I exclaimed, " no disguise with me — tell me just what he said." 
" He said it was very bad." " What else ?" " The drawing 
was all wrong — the heads too large for the figures." " Well ?" 
"And no harmony in the color — the lights yellow and the 
shadows purple." " Anything more ?" " Want of atmosphere, 
the sky hard, and the column coming right down into Keggs' 

head " " Hang the picture !" roared I ; " I'll cut it up and 

put it in the stove this instant." I might have done it had not 
my wife that moment come in to say dinner was ready. Smith 
joined us, persuaded by our hearty invitation, and the fra- 
grance of a fresh cooked steak. My wife's cheerful smile, the 
prattle of the girls and a foaming mug of ale, cheered us up. I 
inquired of Smith if any of the established painters took pupils. 
" Yes," he said, " Hicks, Hantington and some others." I 
resolved to enter some studio as a pupil. We called on Hicks. 
We were welcomed with the easy dash of a successful man 
much in the great world. The studio was full of pictures — 
groups of poets, full-lengths of governors and congressmen, and 
speaking heads of literati. A committee was consulting with 
the artist about a full-length of Henry Ward Beecher for the 
Brooklyn Lyceum. " We should like him," said the foreman, 
" as large as life — perhaps a little larger, trampling under his 
feet the chains of tyranny — with his clenched hand firmly 
planted on Plymouth Bock, and the mists of error in thick 
volumes rolling away behind his head." " That's precisely 
my idea," replied the painter. "And I'll fill the picture with 
the broad sunlight of free principles." I was struck with 
admiration. We were shown the students' room, which 
was crowded and no room left. At this moment there was 
a knocking, and Gov. King and Bayard Taylor were an- 
nounced. "Excuse me, gentlemen, I shall be happy to see 
you again." We were in the street directly. " Renown, you 
see, my dear Flake, is worth having!" said Smith; "and now 
let's take an omnibus down to Huntington's." When we had 
climbed the steep stairs of Appleton's five stories, we found the 
studio door locked, and were about leaving names on the slate, 
when we saw a notice saying : " D. H. in No. 75." Smith 
tapped at 75, when a lady, palette in hand, opened the door. 
He entered, and I followed, into a large room full of ladies and 
easels and pictures in progress. There was a general rust- 
ling of dresses, and a tossing of ambrosial curls. " Don't let us 
take you from your very agreeable occupation," said we. " No. 
at all — that is, very much so indeed." " Mr. Flake White," 
interposed Smith, " wishes to enter as a pupil." Here there 
was a slight laugh heard among the students. " Walk into my 
other studio, gentlemen," said Mr. Huntington, and we left 
together, though he was detained for a moment by one inquir- 
ing, as we were going, what yellow she should use to glaze a 
sky with. We entered the studio, which was a wilderness of 
studies, canvases, draperies, dust and confusion, but before we 



could more than say, " Do you take pupils," and hear " Not 
now — that is, except ladies — I have no room — no time," a lady 
and a nurse and two children entered, sitters for a portrait- 
group. " I am sorry not to see more of yon, gentlemen, but 
you see how it is — I am hurried to death." As we were going 
to the door, I made a last effort to get some consolation, say- 
ing : "I sent a large group to the Academy, and " "Did 

you ?" interrogated Huntington, " then I shall have the plea- 
sure of seeing it." " Not there," said I, " as it is rejected." 
" Is itpoisible /" exclaimed he. " How stupid they have been 
this yearl I hear several very clever pictures have been 
returned — bnt you are to much of a philosopher to be disheart- 
ened — snch talents as yours are sure to be appreciated." " Is 
there any hope," I gasped, " of influencing the hanging com- 
mittee?" — (Smith pulled my sleeve, impatiently) — "Ab, my 
dear friend, I have no influence, but I advise you not to try ; it 
would hardly do to make a precedent even in so interesting a 
case as this. You had better make a joke of it. Gome and 
see me again when you have leisure," and with a bland smile, 
the door closed on us, and I heard the clink of the key as we 
turned to the stairs. There, you have it for the present What 
shall I do ? I shall soon call on you, dear Ckayon, for advice, 
and meanwhile am yours, Flake White. 

GLEANINGS AND ITEMS. 

American institutions are closely and unfavorably viewed 
by Macaulay, in the following letter addressed to Henry S. Ran- 
dall, Esq., author of the latest and best life of Jefferson. The 
letter appeared first in the Southern Literary Messenger; 
its sentiments, with some qualifications, are those of the 
leading minds of Europe, in relation to our institutions and 
their effect on the progress of mankind. 

Dear Sir: 

You are surprised to learn that I have not a high opinion of Mr. 
Jefferson — and I am a little surprised at your surprise. I am cer- 
tain that I never wrote a line, and that I never, in Parliament, in 
conversation, or even on the hustings — a place where it is the 
fashion to court the populace — uttered a word indicating an opinion 
that the supreme authority in a State ought to be intrusted to the 
majority of citizens told by the head, in other words, to the poorest 
and most ignorant part of society. I have long been convinced 
that institutions purely democratic must, sooner or later, destroy 
liberty, or civilization, or both. 

In Europe, where the population is dense, the effect of such insti- 
tutions would be almost instantaneous. What happened lately in 
France is an example. In 1848 a pure democracy was established 
there. During a short time there was reason to expect a general 
spoliation, a national bankruptcy, a new partition of the soil, a maxi- 
mum of prices, a ruinous load of taxation laid on the rich for the 
purpose of supporting the poor in idleness. Such a system would, 
in twenty years, have made France as poor and barbarous as the 
France of the Carlovingians. Happily the danger was averted ; and 
now there is a despotism, a silent tribune, an enslaved press. Lib- 
erty is gone, but civilization has been saved. I have not the small- 
est doubt that, if we had a purely democratic government here, the 
effect would be the same. Either the poor would plunder the rich, 
and civilization would perish ; or order and property would be 
saved by a strong military government, and liberty would perish. 

You may think that your country enjoys an exemption from these 
evils. I will frankly own to you that I am of a very different 
opinion. Your fate I believe to be certain, though it is deferred by 
a physical cause. As long as you have a boundless extent of fertile 
and unoccupied land, your laboring population will be far more at 
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ease than the laboring population of the old world ; and, while that 
is the case, the Jeffersonian polity may continue to exist without 
causing any fatal calamity. But the time will come when New 
England will be as thickly peopled as Old England. Wages will be 
as low, and will fluctuate as much with you as with us. You will 
have your Kanchesters and Birminghams ; and, in those Manchesters 
and Birminghams, hundreds of thousands of artisans will assuredly 
be sometimes out of work. Then your institutions will be fairly 
brought to the test. Distress everywhere makes the laborer muti- 
nous and discontented, and inclines him to listen with eagerness to 
agitators who tell him that it is a monstrous iniquity that one man 
should have a million while another cannot get a full meal. In bad 
years there is plenty of grumbling here, and sometimes a little riot- 
ing. But it matters little. For here the sufferers are not the rulers. 
The supreme power is in the hands of a class, numerous, indeed, but 
select, of an educated class, of a class which is, and knows itself to 
be, deeply interested in the security of property and the mainte- 
nance of order. ' Accordingly, the malcontents are firmly, yet 
gently, restrained. The bad time is got over without robbing the 
wealthy to relieve the indigent. The springs of national prosperity 
soon begin to flow again : work is plentiful ; wages rise : and all is 
tranquillity and cheerfulness. I have seen England pass three or 
four times through such critical seasons as I have described. 
Through such seasons the United States will have to pass, in the 
course of the next century, if not of this. How will you pass 
through them ? I heartily wish you a good deliverance. But my 
reason and my wishes are at war ; and I cannot help foreboding the 
worst. It is quite plain that your government will never be able to 
restrain a distressed and discontented majority. For with you the 
majority is the government, and has the rich, who are always a 
minority, absolutely at its mercy. The day will come when, in the 
State of New York, a multitude of people, none of whom has had 
more than half a breakfast, or expects to have more than half a din- 
ner, will choose a legislature. Is it possible to doubt what sort of 
legislature will be chosen f On one side is a statesman preaching 
patience, respect for vested rights, strict observance of public faith. 
On the other is a demagogue ranting about the tyranny of capital- 
ists and usurers, and asking why anybody should be permitted to 
drink champagne and to ride in a carriage, while thousands of honest 
folks are in want of necessaries. Which of the two candidates is 
likely to be preferred by a working man who hears his children cry 
for more bread ? I seriously apprehend that you will, in some such 
season of adversity as I have described, do things which will pre- 
vent prosperity from returning ; that you will act like people who 
should, in a year of scarcity, devour all the seed-corn, and thus 
make the next year, a year not of scarcity, but of absolute famine. 
There will be, I fear, spoliation. The spoliation will increase the 
distress. The distress will produce fresh spoliation. There is 
nothing to stop you. Your Constitution is all sail and no anchor. 
As I said before, when a society has entered on this downward pro- 
gress, either civilization or liberty must perish. Either some Caesar 
or Napoleon will seize the reins of government with a strong hand ; 
or your republic will be as fearfully plundered and laid waste by 
barbarians in the twentieth century as the Roman Empire was in the 
fifth ;— with this difference, that the Huns and Vandals, who rav- 
aged the Boman Empire, came from without, and that your Huns 
and Vandals will have been engendered within your own country 
by your own institutions. 

Thinking thus, of course, I cannot reckon Jefferson among the 
benefactors of mankind. I readily admit that his intentions were 
good and his abilities considerable. Odious stories have been cir- 
culated about his private life : but I do not know on what evidence 
those stories rest ; and I think it probable that they are false, or 
monstrously exaggerated. I have no doubt that I shall derive both 
pleasure and information from your account of him. 
I have the honor to be, dear sir, your faithful servant, 

T. B. Macaolat. 



Dear Orayon ; 

In the fall of '52, yielding to a sudden attack of charity, I 
was induced, by the representations of a person claiming to be 
an artist, to help him to certain moneys for his pressing necessi- 
ties. A few days afterward, an officer from the Tombs (near 
which my studio was located) called to say that a prisoner in 
one of the cells desired my aid, as I only could prove him inno- 
cent of a crime for which he was detained. I was not a little 
surprised — but still more so when I found there the artist 
whom I supposed by my assistance to be on his return home. 
He had been arrested on the charge of stealing a fellow-board- 
er's money, and wanted me to state that the sum found on him 
was from ray purse. On his trial I satisfied the jury to that 
effect, and principally through my evidence he was cleared. A 
few days after this he came again to get enough to take him to 
Pennsylvania, having been relieved of his remaining funds by 
the politeness of certain legal gentlemen that abound near the 
Tombs. I received in due time the following letter — which, as 
a specimen of grateful acknowledgment of a favor, and of 
chirography and etymology, strikes me as superior to any of 
the manufactured articles " going around." 

Yours truly, G. 

September Uth, 1843. 
Dear And iloustrious Friend I Wright this letter hoping that you 

for give Me for Not Writiug soonner. Mr. G i have Being very 

sick with a fevior on and sore throught so that i could not Work. 

But Mr. G Do have Peacheasions to Weat, i Dont for get your 

Most greasbious goodness to me. i will not For get you and your 
friend, i Will send you the Money soon as i can get it. My Wife to 
have being sick. She is gon to my Mothers in Richmonds to live on 
acount of hard time and Bad look, i cannot meet you now, i Really 

cannot get a noff to Pay yet. Do Weat yet, Dear mr. G and 

I will Settle with you. i did not know anything about that man's 
money, no God knows. And i Dont want to Be Any disgreese to 
artists or to the art — altho I can do a good Paintin. the times is 
very Hard, i did not stay long in Pittsburgh, i went on a tower 

North West of 5 or 6 hundred miles, i pray Mr. G Dont think 

hard of me. if God spears me i Will See you Well and recompense 
you. i am making a Respectable living. My health is: not Very 
well. But i Will not forget you. I sold some of my Close and got 
6 Dollars. And then i left, i got some Paints From a House 
Painter and then Went towards Philadelphia. And then proceided 
on to my Work, please to Wright to Chambersburg Penn. i have 
Writin 2 letters to you Dear Friend. 

Yours Homble Serv. Wm. Scott. 

A letter from St. Augustine, dated March 25, says : " This 
is the laziest old tumble-down place that you can imagine. 
There is such a want of energy in everything here I The people 
are so lazy, the horses so lazy, the very air itself blows so lazily 
that every one must succumb to its spirit. I wish you were 
here, for you could make use of the material that is plentiful 
enough— ruins in abundance, but sadly deficient in the pic- 
turesque. The old city strikes the stranger as a very singular 
place; the old houses and castle are built of a formation of 
shells conglomerated together in a, mass, as it were, quarried 
out like stone. The streets are about ten to fifteen feet wide, 
overhung with projecting 'balconies — no sidewalks, no shop- 
signs, no front yards, and high walls to all the gardens — so that 
you have the impression that you are sneaking through the 
back lanes and alleys of the place whenever you walk. There 
is a cathedral left by the Spaniards, but it is modern and ugly ; 
I was in hopes to have found it at least curious, but was dis- 
appointed. In fact, the old proprietors and builders seem to 
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have bad very little idea of architectural ornaments, and in 
consequence, the ruins are merely old" stone walls ; once in a 
while you find an arch, but nothing more. The weather is 
delightful, averaging about 70° all day long, but the city is too 
near the sea to be beneficial to all the people who come here 
with pulmonary difficulties. Living is poor. We have the 
best and find it bad. Fishing and shooting are good, but loaf- 
ing is the general occupation, and townspeople and visitors 
are proficients in the art. Vegetation is profuse ; the orange 
groves are delightful, and the botanist who comes to Florida 
must think himself in the Garden of Eden. We get mails twice 
a week, and home-news comes to us a week old." 

The following argument in behalf of pugilism, taken from 
the London Saturday Review, shows, by its appearance in a 
respectable paper, that barbaric instincts in England are not 
confined to the ring. A plea like this is excusable, some may 
allege, on the ground that the press is a representative and 
not a leader of public opinion. 

It seems to us that there is another and a deeper reason why 
prize-fighting is likely to regain some of the consideration which it 
enjoyed fifty years ago. The truth is that the miuds of men are 
being carried more and more every day toward the subjects which 
chiefly interested them when the Ring was supported by the wealthy 
and the noble, just as openly and generally as the race-course now 
is. Amid the din of prolonged war, prize-fighting reached its high- 
est, as in the slumber of profound peace it sunk to its lowest point. 
There is much in the modern proceedings of the Ring which nobody 
can defend, and much more which many will dislike ; but as soon 
as it is generally felt that fighting in sober earnest may possibly 
become every man's highest duty, any imitation of actual battle 
which calls forth courage, skill and perseverance, is certain to ac- 
quire popularity, in spite of adjuncts which are coarse and brutal, 
and such as sensitive natures shrink from with intense disgust. In 
a country where it is known that honor and property are only safe 
so long as its citizens are ready to fight in their defence, the nature 
which loves fighting for its own sake will always command respect. 
A man like Tom Sayers, who left his business as a bricklayer from 
mere devotion to boxing, possesses, we may say, a character which, 
in proportion as it prevails among Englishmen, will make the coun- 
try feared abroad and safe at home. We hope and believe that 
there are many thousands like him in strength and spirit, but stick- 
ing to their business, whatever it be, steadily, and yet ready for a 
fight with any one who may think fit to challenge them, and looking 
upon the use of arms, not as a disagreeable duty, but as a pleasant 
interlude in the daily routine of life. 

In the following instance of compensation, in Paris, we find 
civilized views of a very different standard. 

Juries are constantly engaged just now in settling the amount of 
compensation to be paid to owners and tenants of houses required 
for the improvement of the streets of Paris. The late proprietor of 
the Cafe de Foy, in the Palais Royal, when driven thence, had taken 
refuge in the Rue Batte. According to the Horning Star, M. Foy 
(as he is called) had amongst his customers many of the leading 
artists of the day, to whom he had been useful, and they set about 
rendering his new abode attractive, and installed him in a magnifi- 
cent Louis Quinze salon — a Swiss chalet smoking-room, and a Chi- 
nese summer-house, all beautifully executed by Horace Vernet, Paul 
Delaroche, and others. When the city of Paris, therefore, came to 
bid M. Foy and his attractive museum adieu — a sort of rival Luxem- 
bourg, in which he had been distributing his coffee and gloria — 
M. Foy refused, naturally, to do so, without a most powerful con- 
sideration. The case was referred to the tribunals. The city of 
Paris offered M. Foy an indemnity of 300,000f. Maitre Fresion, 
the advocate employed by F. Foy, insisted upon no less than 



700,000f., not, as he observed, for the physical importance of the 
place, but for the moral and intellectual value of the thing. With 
such an argument as this what course could possibly be pursued? 
The 700,000f. were accorded. 

The Sky an Indicator of the Weather.— The colors of the 
sky at particular times afford wonderfully good guidance. Not only 
does a rosy sunset presage fair weather, and a ruddy suurise bad 
weather, but there are other tints which speak with equal clearness 
and accuracy. A bright yellow sky in the evening indicates wind ; 
a pale yellow, wet ; a neutral grey color constitutes a favorable sign 
in the evening — an unfavorable one in the morning. The clouds, 
again, are full of meaning in themselves. If their forms are soft, 
undefined and feathery, the weather will be fine ; if the edges are 
hard, sharp, definite, it will be foul. Generally speaking, any deep, 
unusual hues betoken wind or rain, while the more quiet and deli- 
cate tints bespeak fair weather. Simple as these maxims are, the 
British Board of Trade has thought fit to publish them for the use 
of sea-faring men. 

A Western Criticism. — A correspondence of the Buffalo Courier 
narrates the following shrewd criticism passed by a rough western 
man on a Prairie Picture : 

A few mornings ago, as I was standing admiring — as I confess 
myself quite fond of doing — that beautiful deer group, a tall, unmis- 
takably Western man came behind me and looked over my shoulder. 
I noticed at once the quick stoppage of breathing ; but, to my sur- 
prise, the stop was short, and something like a laugh quickly suc- 
ceeded. Looking up I saw a yellow face overspreading with a 
smile, and there was a decided twinkle in the eye : 

" Pshaw !" said he, " that's no pictur, after all. That ain't no fair 
representation." 

" Why," said I, " that struck me as being a pretty good painting." 

" May be it's good enough for a painting" said the Western man ; 
" I don't say anything agin that ; but there never was no scene 
edzacktly like it. Jest look at that tall rice grass up there, and then 
the fern weeds below — who ever saw them grow together ? Why, 
the one grows on wet and the other on dry land. But that's pretty 
wet land," he concluded, " and jest see them deer's feet — how clean 
they be ! They ought to be mud up to their knees : and at the 
gait they're going at, they'd be spotted with mud all over. I tell 
ye, when I went to that country first, the men skeered me some- 
times, driving their wagons onto a wet prairie, but they'd" tell me it 
was all right, and sure enough I find good bottom a foot down. 
Then the next thing I knowed they would be giving a pretty wide 
berth to a place that looked, at first sight, edzacktly like the other ; 
and I soon found an easy way to tell was by the grasses. If any of 
ye know that painter chap," said the unconsciously keen critic, as 
he prepared to move off, "jest tell him — but it's no use," he said, 
lowering his voice, " that's a good enough city prairie I" 

EXHIBITIONS. 

"Thb First Day of Worship," bt Sohwabtzb. — This pictnre, 
alluded to in our last number, is a new treatment of that some- 
what hackneyed subject — the Pilgrim Fathers. The pictnre re- 
presents the first divine service of the pilgrims after their land- 
ing. There are abont thirty-five figures on the canvas, men, 
women, children, and infants, distinguished by the well-known 
names which history records of that heroic group. Brewster is 
the central figure and the officiating minister ; his fellow-wor- 
shippers are arranged around him — the infants in cradles and in 
their mother's arms, children by the side of their parents, the 
sick extended on beds, and the rest standing and seated accord- 
ing to rank ; the women occupy the foremost places, and Miles 
Standish stands in the foreground, with his head reverently 
bowed towards the minister. The light comes from a window 
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out of the picture, passing over the sick, leaving them appro- 
priately in shadow; it falls strong on Brewster and on the 
group to his left, then on Miles Standisb, and finally on the 
mass of figures who occupy the benches, elevated one above 
another, as we even yet see in old-fashioned meeting-bonses, 
until it fades away and loses itself in the gloom of shadows. 
Every head is clear, distinct and suitably graduated in the 
light according to its importance. Those who are familiar 
with the construction of Rembrandt's pictures will comprehend 
the effect suggested, which seems to us to be exceedingly well 
managed. 

The first thing that strikes one is the European aspect of the 
picture, owing perhaps to the costumes which would of course 
be of European fashion. The tenement, however, might be of a 
more local character. It is in some respects too picturesque 
for historical accuracy ; the arrangement of accessories shows 
an interior evidently inhabited for ages ; its walls are smoked 
and household articles are distributed in a state of confusion, 
that tells of long occupancy and an indifference to order, better 
characteristic of people who have inherited the rubbish of their 
ancestors than of a temporary and hastily constructed shelter for 
a body of sea-worn emigrants. The nature of the structure 
suggests an architectural anachronism, and one, we think, 
beyond the limit of a poetic license. This, with the Rembrandt 
style of color and composition, more than the costumes, account 
for the European aspect of the picture. They are conven- 
tionalities, and are due to what we should call Dutch scholas- 
ticism, the artist having resided in Holland for some years, 
where he has evidently become a follower of another's style, 
rather than a leader in his own. 

Notwithstanding these defects, if they are such, " The First 
Day of Worship" is a truly vigorous performance. The prin- 
ciples upon which it is painted, however acquired, and what- 
ever may be their relative value, are intelligently applied. 
The highest aims of Art, as far as the subject permits, are am- 
ply illustrated. The figures are strongly individualized ; each 
face bears a specific character, its emotion being in harmony 
with its physiognomy as well as with the circumstance that 
has excited it — the solemn service in which the company are 
engaged. We see a group of personages controlled by a common 
feeling, and yet not a collection of faces run in a common mold ; 
whether attentive or not, every one seems to be thinking and 
feeling for himself or herself, presenting human nature to us in 
accordance with the variety of its examples and situations, and 
not with the spirit and pose of lay figures. Most of the pictures 
of pilgrim life hitherto painted give us monotonous features, 
and figures in stiff attitudes, and if they have any expression* 
it is generally a super-refined one, suggesting a sentimental 
conception of the subject according to studio practice, rather 
than a firm, trne and poetic grasp of the idea in the brain of a 
comprehensive thinker. We regard " The First Day of Wor- 
ship" as a very fine work of its class, and a contribution to 
our school of Art of permanent value. 

OBITUARY. 

All students of Art have to mourn the loss of a literary 
benefactress in the person of Mrs. Anna Jameson, who died in 
London on the 17th of March last. No writer on Art of the 
present century has done more to popularize the subject with- 
out impairing its dignity than Mrs. Jameson. She has the 
credit of being the only protestant writer of Europe who has 
disclosed historically, and given currency to, the varied beau- 
ties of Catholic art without in any way disturbing Protestant 



sentiment, which has not yet contributed as much to the pro- 
motion of real religious' art as the elder religion. We take 
from the American Cyclopaedia a brief account of Mrs. Jame- 
son's life and works, hoping to do fuller justice to them on 
some future occasion. 

Anna Jameson, a British authoress, born in Dublin, May 19, 1797. 
Her father, Mr. Murphy, an artist of merit and of reputation in the 
early part of the present century, was painter in ordinary to the 
Princess Charlotte, and from his conversation and example she 
derived her enthusiasm for Art and intimate acquaintance with • its 
technicalities. At the age of twenty-seven she was married to Mr. 
Jameson, a barrister, who goon after received a government appoint- 
ment in Canada. Tha marriage proved unhappy, and was soon 
practically, if not legally, dissolved. After her separation from her 
husband, she made a tour through France, Italy and Germany, and 
in 1826 published anonymously her " Diary of an Ennuyee," a work 
recording her experiences of travel. Its general descriptions and 
criticisms, and the skillful blending of these with a thread of ro- 
mance, made the book popular, and many subsequent editions have 
appeared. She published in 1829, " Loves of the Poets," a series of 
sketches showing the influence which women have exercised on 
poetic minds ; in 1831, " Lives of Celebrated Female Sovereigns," 
and in 1832, " Characteristics of Women," containing disquisitions 
on the female characters in Shakspeare's plays, an important contri- 
bution to Shakspearean literature. Of this book, as of the " Loves 
of the Poets," American editions have appeared. Her next work, 
" Beauties of the Court of Charles II.," consisting of letter-press 
illustrations of -engravings from copies of the original pictures by 
Sir Peter Lely, made by her father at the desire of the Princess 
Charlotte, affords an example of a judicious and graceful treatment 
of a difficult subject, and is as widely known as anything she has 
written. It was followed by " Visits and Sketches at Home and 
abroad," a collection of miscellanies, including a new edition of her 
" Diary of an Ennuyee," She subsequently visited Canada and a 
portion of the United States, recording her experiences in " Winter 
Studies and Summer Rambles in Canada," and in 1840 published a 
translation entitled " Pictures of the Social Life of Germany," as 
represented in the dramas of her friend, the Princess Amalia of 
Saxony. In 1840 the series of works on Art, by the publication of 
which she has gained her chief literary honors, properly commences 
with a translation of a work on the life and genius of Rubens by 
Dr. Waagen. It was followed by a " Handbook to the Public Gal- 
leries of Art in and near London," and a " Companion to the Private 
Galleries of Art in London," both highly commended, as well for 
the valuable information they convey as for the attractive style in 
which they are written. In 1845 appeared her " Memoirs of the 
Early Italian Painters, and of the Progress of Painting in Italy from 
Cimabue to Bassano," containing thirty biographies, which cover a 
period of about three centuries, and forming one of the most useful 
manuals of Italian art in any language. A new edition, containing 
additional biographies and other matter, appeared in London in 
1859. Her next publication, " Memoirs and Essays on Art, Litera- 
ture and Social Morals," contains, among other miscellanies, a paper 
on the works and genius of Washington Allston. A more elaborate 
work than any of the preceding was her " Sacred and Legendary 
Art," which, with the " Legends of the Monastic Orders," and Le- 
gends of the Madonna," had employed her for many years. In this 
series she has sought to trace the progress of sacred art through its 
various phases, to explain the symbolical form in which the old mas- 
ters were accustomed to clothe their ideas, and to indicate the 
purity and beauty of their conceptions. The numerous skillful etch- 
ings by the authoress from original pictures, illustrating her subject, 
combine to render the series one of the most valuable recent con- 
tributions to the history of Art. Her remaining works are : a 
" Commonplace Book of Thoughts, Memories, Fancies," etc, com- 
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prising her desultory reflections on many subjects, recorded from 
time to time ; and " Sisters of Charity Abroad and at Home," the 
substance of a lecture delivered before a female audience in Feb- 
ruary, 1855. A new work on Art, in continuation of the series 
above mentioned, is announced (1860) under the following title : 
" The Scriptural and Legendary History of our Lord and his Pre- 
cursor, John the Baptist, with the Typical Characters and Subjects 
of the Old Testament as illustrated in the Fine Arts." 

5 ifuarg ^uarh. 

The Origin of Species, by means of Natural Selection, or the Pre- 
servation of favored Races in the struggle for Life. By Charles 
Darwin, M.A. D. Appleton & Co., New York.*] 

When a man of real scientific ability devotes twenty-five 
years of his life to one branch of knowledge, and when lie de- 
liberately favors the world with the well-matured fruits of his 
studies, it is bat just that the world should lend a patient, if not 
a reverential ear. It is but too true that the severe scientific 
discussion of any topic, however closely connected with our 
well being, seldom obtains from the public long sustained 
attention. To think is much more painful for the bulk of man- 
kind than to act, and the channels of their mental regions are 
only susceptible to light and occasional percolations of know- 
ledge. It is owing to this that our mental conservatism checks 
the growth of knowledge quite as often as it does that of error, 
and that it coweringly seeks shelter under the. august wing of 
authority. "When, in 1762, the Swedish oracle told the world 
that corah were plants, and that swallows passed the winter 
under the ice, the world believed it quite as implicitly as if it 
were the truth. When the errors of the Sy sterna Natures of the 
same authority were exploded by Cuvier t it took the English 
brain seventeen years before it could discriminate between the 
newly discovered truths of the Frenchman and the worn out 
errors of the Swede, to whose authority the English conven- 
tionally yielded themselves. To the philosophic generalization 
in Natural History of Aristotle it took some two thousand 
years, to add the analysis of Swammerdam. If in the past, 
therefore, the mind of our race showed so much debility in 
either accepting new truths, or laying aside old errors, we must 
not be surprised if the public hesitate or even refuse to accept 
the theories in the work before us. The scientific and social 
position, happily, of Mr. Darwin, will save him from the low 
and vulgar ridicule of a certain class of critical weaklings ; and 
so far as we have seen as yet, his recondite views seem to be 
offensive only to a certain fraction of our theologians. No man 
of scientific culture equal to that of Mr. Darwin himself has 
undertaken to controvert his well reasoned theories, nor is it 
at all likely that any writer of reputation will do so. His 
thorough exploration of the kingdom of nature, and his sober 
logical deductions from his long and laboriously accumulated 
facts give to his views, however novel to some readers, a back- 
bone of proof which cannot be easily shaken. 

In substituting the theory of Natural Selection for that of 
independent creation, Mr. Darwin furnishes a method in Natu- 
ral History which must be fruitful in good results to every 
sound investigator into nature. The first is susceptible of a 
clear scientific conception, the latter not — it is the mysticism of 
ignorance, and the subtle manipulation of words without 
reference to things. Let all living organizations be studied as 
one continuous chain, and if we cannot discover a unity of 
origin, we shall certainly deteot a strong tendency to unity of 



termination which no word-splitting as to species or varieties 
can overshadow. 

" In the language of Natural History," says a late English 
authority, "a species is an assemblage of individuals whose 
likeness to one another is sufficient to justify the conclusion 
that they all have had, or may have had, the same original 
parentage ; whilst it is distinguished from any other species by 
sound definite character, so uniformly transmitted from genera- 
tion to generation, that it cannot be supposed to have acquired 
this from the influence of any external conditions." And* Mr. 
Darwin says that each new species is formed by having had 
some advantage in the struggle for life over other and pre- 
ceding forms. The necessities of scientific classification have 
caused the Beings, Objects and Things of this planet, whatever 
may be their nature, to be methodically distributed into Classes, 
Orders, Genera, Species and Varieties, but certainly not with a 
view of disturbing or overlooking the links which bind all 
created things into one unbroken, continuous chain. The com- 
mon fact that one thing is unlike another in the order of nature 
shows the progression of life, but not the want of affinity of 
one tiling to another. For instance, we know that the cellular, 
vegetable, and nervous elements are the agents of nutrition, 
contraction and sensibility, but who in contemplating the 
former statically could infer the latter, dynamically; who in 
contemplating an egg molecularly could infer the organic life 
which flows from it, complete with bone, muscle, nerves, 
feathers, beak, claws, etc. 

If theology looks backward for a higher state of human na- 
ture than we now have, the theory of Mr. Darwin leads us to 
look to the future for a comparative state of perfectibility, for he 
says, and we agree with him, that there is a struggle for exist- 
ence leading to the preservation of each profitable deviation of 
structure or instinct. 

That the moral and intellectual systems of man should under- 
go favorable and progressive changes as time wears away, and 
his corporeal structure remain stationary, seemed always to us 
to be very questionable if not positively irrational. If his 
reproductive system has been rightly interpreted by Mr. Dar- 
win, there must be a very slow but certain advancement in all 
three, and this we think is fairly proved by an enlightened 
examination of the whole animal kingdom, for, as Mr. Darwin 
says, the real affinities of all organic beings are due to inheri- 
tance or community of descent'. The natural system is a 
genealogical arrangement, in which we have to discover the 
lines of descent by the most permanent characters, however 
slight their vital importance may be. We can so far take a 
prophetic glance into futurity as to foretell that it will be the 
common and widely-spread species, belonging to the larger and 
dominant groups, which will ultimately prevail and procreate 
new and dominant species. As all the living forms of life are 
the lineal descendants of those which lived long before the 
Silurian epoch, we may feel certain that the ordinary succession 
by generation has never once been broken, and that no cata- 
clysm has desolated the whole world. Hence we may look 
with some confidence to a secure future of equally inappre- 
ciable length. And as natural selection works solely by and 
for the good of each being, all corporeal and mental endow- 
ments will tend to progress towards perfection. 

Though the ample book of nature is open to all, it is the 
privilege of but few to interpret it intelligently and scientifically. 
Borne down by the weight of educational prejudices, and limited 
in view by the narrow range of f^pu^es, m.pgf men crawl 



